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In spite of all tlie calumnies that had "been circulated against
the diike of York, and the prejudicial reports of his bigotry, and
the bigotry of his consort, universal satisfaction was manifested
by all ranks of people at the sight of both. Scotland, having
suffered for upwards of seventy years from the evils of absenteeism,
naturally looked with hope to the increase of national pros-
perity which the establishment of a viceregal court was likely to
cause.

Unfortunately, the season of the year was not calculated to
impress one who had been born in the sunny land of Italy, and
accustomed to the genial temperature of that voluptuous clime,
with a favourable idea of the northern metropolis of Great Britain,
surpassing all others as it does in the beauty and grandeur of its
situation, and abounding in historical antiquities. There was a
lack of the domestic luxuries to which the duchess had been ac-
customed in her royal home of St. James's palace. She found
Holyrood abbey not only destitute of f urniture, but in a state of
ruinous dilapidation, not having undergone any effectual repairs
since Cromwell had used that ancient abode of the monarchs of
Scotland as a barrack for his troopers, who had plundered or
destroyed all its furniture and decorations. The only apartments
that were habitable were in the occupation of the duke of
Hamilton; and though some arrangements had been made for the
reception of their royal highnesses, they were exposed to much
inconvenience and discomfort. Mary Beatrice took these things
patiently, for the sake of him by whose side she cheerfully en-
countered every trial and hardship.

Although the temperature of Edinburgh at that severe season
of the year could not have been otherwise than trying to a native
of Italy, Mary Beatrice made no complaint of the climate, but did
her best to cheer her consort and enliven the court with balls and
concerts. Her maids of honour amused her and the northern
aristocracy with private theatricals; and she writes on the 16th of
January: " I intend to begin to dance, which I have not done
since Christmas; my maids are going to act another play; it is to
be Aurenzebe."

The king had promised the duke and duchess of York that they
should return to England early in the new year, and he was as
good as his word.

Though the season of the year was improper for a sea-voyage,
yet the duchess, who, to use James's own words, "was n'owinured
to hardships as well as himself, counted that for, nothing." So
anxious was she to embrace her only child again, from whom she
had now been separated for f oar long months, that rather than